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Week Ending Friday, April 2, 1993 


Radio Address on Administration 
Goals 


March 27, 1993 


Last November you demanded a new spir- 
it of action and an end to gridlock in Wash- 
ington. Well, what you demanded is finally 
taking hold. The House and the Senate are 
now completing work on the heart of our 
bold economic plan for new directions: to 
create jobs, to increase incomes, to bring 
down our terrible national debt. 

The actions taking place in Congress are 
a welcome departure from the status quo of 
the past. For 12 years, our Government was 
paralyzed by partisan gridlock, our economy 
caught in the grip of powerful special inter- 
ests who bent the system so that they could 
win at our expense. Our deficits went up, 
and the creation of high-paying jobs went 
down. And good families Coa themselves 
working harder, paying more in taxes, and 
bringing less money home. 

When you sent me and our administration 
here, you wanted a plan of action, and we’ve 
provided it. Our plan is based on this simple 
principle: The best social program is a good 
job, and the best way to reduce the deficit 
is by cutting spending and making smart in- 
vestments to grow the economy. 

Last week, the House of Representatives 
endorsed this plan. And this week, the Senate 
did the same, approving our budget resolu- 
tion in record time, just 36 days after we took 
it to you, the American people. 

I salute our supporters on Capitol Hill for 
their outstanding work. And also I want to 
thank Vice President Gore, who’s worked 
tirelessly to enlist lawmakers in the cause of 
change. We should all be pleased that we're 
on our way toward putting this plan in mo- 
tion. 

Before the Congress goes home for Easter 
recess, I’m counting on them to complete 
their work on the plan, to finish the budget 
and pass our proposals to create good jobs 


in the short term. The progress we’ve made 
shows we're beating the status quo. And you 
have given us the clout to do it. 

We've come a long way in 942 weeks. In- 
terest rates are down. The power of invest- 
ment is returning to the economy. Con- 
fidence is strong. But I won't rest until we 
right the economy and guarantee for future 
generations the prosperity that should be the 
birthright of every American. 

We can begin with this program, because 
the best way to build the economy and lay 
the foundation for the future is to create 8 
million jobs in the next 4 years and by adopt- 
ing the immediate investments that will cre- 
ate a half a million jobs in the near term. 
That’s what this plan does. 

To create jobs and to make our economy 
more productive, we’re planning to build and 
repair new roads and transit systems. We 
want to place hundreds of thousands of 
Americans in productive summer jobs and 
get young people the education they need 
while they're working. And we’re challenging 
the private sector to create more and giving 
them the incentives to do it. 

We want to fund future-oriented research 
and equip our Nation’s young scientists and 
engineers with the skills to excel in high-tech- 
nology fields. We want to convert military 
technology for peaceful uses that will benefit 
all of us and help communities hard hit by 
base closings and cutbacks on defense con- 
tracts. We want to retrain the defense work- 
ers put out of work by the end of the cold 
war. These people are patriots, and they de- 
serve nothing less than a chance to work in 
civilian jobs that will earn them the kind of 
money they earned protecting our national 
defense. 

Some people say these investments are un- 
necessary and costly. Their only alternative 
is to do nothing, accept things just the way 
they are, and hope, with no Government ac- 
tion in partnership with the private sector, 
somehow things will get better. These friends 
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of the status quo have tried everything in re- 
cent days to show that we don’t need new 
investments. But they've forgotten: We tried 
cutting investments for years; we forgot 
about the human equation, the necessity to 
train and educate people. And guess what? 
We didn’t get jobs. 

We still have a jobless economic recovery. 
If this were even an average recovery, we'd 
have 3 million more Americans workin 
today. Many of the jobs that were ieee 
last month were part-time jobs. And the un- 
employment rate is still higher today than it 
was at the bottom of the recession. 


This job drought has put individuals and 
families under great stress. Americans don’t 
want handouts; they just want a hand up, a 
chance to work and to provide for their own. 
And our plan does just that. In doing so, we'll 
be on our way to a real job-creating recovery 
that gets the incomes of American workers 
growing again. 

We have to raise the living standards of 
our people now and in the long run. To keep 
our preeminence in the world economy, we 
have to create a smarter work force, with life- 
long learning that trains all our people for 
better, higher paying jobs. And we need to 
develop the new technologies that are far- 
= , that will create the high-wage jobs 
of today and tomorrow. If we're shortsighted 
today, we'll be blindsided tomorrow. 


That’s why I’m working hard, not just on 
this economic plan, although it is the center- 
piece of our cHorts, but on other fronts too: 
from controlling health care costs and provid- 
ing the security of health care to all Ameri- 
cans; to moving people from welfare into 
jobs; to correcting the way we finance cam- 
paigns, to bring the people in and move the 
special interests out. Each step of the way, 
I’m trying to listen to you. What happens on 
the short stretch of road between 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and Capitol Hill is only 
meaningful if we’re acting for you and with 
you. This is the promise of our new plan for 
new directions. 


Thanks for listening. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 10:06 a.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. A tape was 
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not available for verification of the content of 
these remarks. 


Exchange With Reporters in Little 
Rock, Arkansas 


March 29, 1993 


Aid to Russia 
Q. Sir, three-quarters of Americans say 
we're already giving enough aid to Russia. 


The President. We give a lot more money 
than we give to Russia to smaller countries. 
We've got a big interest there. And I realize 
that the responsibility is on me to commu- 
nicate to the American people any kind of 
pay package I propose and to justify it. That’s 
my responsibility, and I intend to assume it. 


Q. Where would you get another billion 
dollars, sir? 


The President. We're working on the de- 
tails of it. We'll be able to announce 
something—— 


Q. Are you concerned by these latest poll 
figures, sir, that many Americans, 75 percent 
of the Americans, think we already give the 
Russians enough? 


The President. Well, foreign aid is un- 
popular in every country in the world, and 
it’s always been unpopular here. And I 
haven’t really had a chance to talk much di- 
rectly to the American people about what’s 
going on there, what our stake in it and what 
their stake in it is, what the American peo- 
ple’s stake in it. The American people are 
smart enough to know that we can’t deter- 
mine the course of events in Russia all by 
ourselves. They know that. But we can have 
an impact on it. And my job as President 
is to convince the citizens of this country that 
they have an immediate and personal interest 
in the outcome of events. I think I can do 
it, and I’m going to do my best. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:05 a.m. outside 
the U.S. Male barbershop. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 
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Nomination of Brian Atwood To Be 
Administrator of the Agency for 


International Development 
March 29, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Brian Atwood as Adminis- 
trator of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

“Secretary Christopher and I have con- 
cluded that the skills that Brian Atwood 
brings to the State Department are greatly 
needed at AID,” said the President. “I am 
confident that he will be the kind of effective 
administrator that our foreign assistance pro- 
grams need at this time. His proven effective- 
ness and his commitment to democratic 
change make him an ideal choice.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination of David Longanecker 
and Sharon Porter Robinson To Be 
Assistant Secretaries of Education 


March 29, 1993 


The President named two national edu- 
cation leaders to key positions at the Depart- 
ment of Education today, expressing his in- 
tention to nominate Colorado education offi- 
cial David Longanecker to be Assistant Sec- 
retary for Postsecondary Education and edu- 
cation innovator Sharon Porter Robinson to 
be Assistant Secretary for Educational Re- 
search and Improvement. 

“I have pledged to make the Department 
of Education a center for innovative policy- 
making,” said the President. “David 
Longanecker and Sharon Porter Robinson 
will join with Secretary Riley and the rest 
of his team to bring the leadership that will 
make that happen.” 


NOTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Executive Order 12842— 
International Development Law 
Institute 


March 29, 1993 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including section 1 of 
the International Organizations Immunities 
Act (22 U.S.C. 288), and in light of the Act 
of Congress authorizing the participation of 
the United States in the International Devel- 
opment Law Institute, section 805 of the 
Freedom Support Act of 1992, Public Law 
102-511, I hereby designate the Inter- 
national Development Law Institute as a 
public international organization entitled to 
enjoy the privileges, exemptions, and immu- 
nities conferred by the International Organi- 
zations Immunities Act. This designation is 
not intended to abridge in any respect the 
privileges, exemptions, or immunities that 
such organization may have acquired or may 
acquire by international agreements or by 
congressional action. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
March 29, 1993. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:03 p.m., March 30, 1993] 


NoTE: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on March 30, and 
it was published in the Federal Register 
on April 1. 


Nomination of Ruth Harkin To Be 
President of the Overseas Private 
Investment Corporation 


March 30, 1993 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Ruth Harkin, a top cor- 
porate attorney with expertise in inter- 
national trade and investment, as President 
of the Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion. 

“Ruth Harkin has the experience, know- 
how and new ideas to make OPIC an innova- 
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tive Agency that will work aggressively to in- 
crease American investment overseas while 
protecting jobs at home,” the President said. 


Note: A biography of the nominge was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Nomination of Edward Warner and 
Charles Freeman To Be Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense 


March 30, 1993 


The President announced his intention 
today to nominate Edward Warner to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Strategy and 
Resources and Charles Freeman to be Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Regional Secu- 
rity. 

“Ted Warner and Charles Freeman are 
two of the most outstanding people working 
on defense issues today,” said the President. 
“I am extremely pleased that they are joining 
Secretary Aspin at the Pentagon.” 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With the Cabinet 


March 31, 1993 


Budget Resolution and Stimulus Package 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to get a 
$1 billion package for the Russians in aid? 

The President. I'l] have more to say about 
that tomorrow in Annapolis. I’m going out 
there to speak. 

Let me say in front of the whole Cabinet 
here, it was just 6 weeks ago that I presented 
my plan to the United States Congress. They 
are on the verge of adopting the budget reso- 
lution, which will drastically reduce the Fed- 
eral deficit. The Senate, I believe, is on the 
verge of passing the jobs program to put a 
half-million jobs into this economy. Things 
are going well. We are moving with remark- 


able speed. 
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I do want to make one point, which was 
obscured a little in the news stories today. 
I say that not out of criticism, but on the 
issue of the drop in consumer confidence, 
the Wall Street Journal had a very detailed 
article which showed that the principal rea- 
son for it is the continuing worry of the 
American people that this economy is not 
producing jobs. And consumers without jobs 
don’t have confidence because they don’t 
have money with which to consume. So it 
is very important that this week, before the 
Congress goes home, that we pass the budget 
resolution to reduce the deficit and the jobs 
program to create jobs. If we can do that, 
this will be an historic 6 weeks in which we 
are moving at a very rapid pace. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. President, that the 
Republicans will seek to filibuster against the 
stimulus package? And if they do, what’s your 
strategy? 

The President. Well, we're going to try 
to win. I don’t think so. I believe some of 
the Republicans support this. As a matter of 
fact, I think a lot Gf them support it. Some 
of them may never vote for it because of par- 
tisan divisions. But I think they know that 
the American people will be very dis- 
appointed to find out that a half a million 
jobs went by the wayside because 41—not 
even a majority, but 41 Senators stopped a 
vote from occurring. I don’t think that’s going 
to happen. I would be very surprised. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 10:12 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
exchange. 


Memorandum on Certification of 
Major Narcotics Producing and 
Transit Countries 


March 31, 1993 
Presidential Determination No. 93-18 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Certification for Major Narcotics 
Producing and Transit Countries 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 490(b)(1)(B) of the Foreign Assist- 
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ance Act of 1961, as amended (“the Act”), 
I hereby determine and certify that the fol- 
lowing major narcotics producing and/or 
major narcotics transit countries/dependent 
territories have cooperated fully with the 
United States, or taken adequate steps on 
their own, to achieve full compliance with 
the goals and objectives of the 1988 United 
Nations Convention Against Illicit Traffic in 
Narcotic Drugs and Psychotropic Sub- 
stances: 
The Bahamas, Belize, Bolivia, Brazil, 
China, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Hong Kong, India, Jamaica, Laos, Ma- 
laysia, Mexico, Morocco, Nigeria, Paki- 
stan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Thailand, 
and Venezuela. 

By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
section 490(b)(1)(B) of the Act, I hereby de- 
termine that it is in the vital national interests 
of the United States to certify the following 
countries: 

Afghanistan and Lebanon. 

Information on these countries as required 
under section 490(b)(3) of the Act is en- 
closed. 

I have determined that the following major 
producing and/or major transit countries do 
not meet the standards set forth in section 
490(b)(1)(A): 

Burma, Iran, and Syria. 

In making these determinations, I have 
considered the factors set forth in section 490 
of the Act, based on the information con- 
tained in the International Narcotics Control 
Strategy Report of 1993. Because the per- 
formance of these countries varies, I have at- 
tached an explanatory statement in each case. 

You are hereby authorized and directed to 
report this determination to the Congress im- 
mediately and to publish it in the Federal 
Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Announcement of Nomination for 
Four Sub-Cabinet Posts at the 
Department of Defense 


March 31, 1993 


The President will nominate Dr. Anita 
Jones to be Director of Defense Research 
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and Engineering and Graham Allison, Edwin 
Dorn, and Morton Halperin to be Assistant 
Secretaries of Defense for Plans and Policy, 
Personnel and Readiness, and Democracy 
and Human Rights respectively, the White 
House announced today. 

“At this time of change and uncertainty, 
it is imperative that we have a topflight team 
at the Pentagon,” said the President. “These 
four people have what it takes to keep the 
Defense Department moving forward.” 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Congressional Leaders 


April 1, 1993 


Q. Mr. President, is your stimulus package 
in trouble? That’s what we hear. 

The President. Well, we just passed the 
budget, but I’m celebrating that right now. 
I think we can pass it. We'll keep working 
on it. We have to have 60 votes to pass it, 
but we'll keep working on it. 

We're here talking about Russia today. 


NoTE: The exchange began at 10:30 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. A tape was 
not available for verification of the content of this 
exchange. 


Remarks to Midshipmen at the 
United States Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Maryland 

April 1, 1993 


Thank you very much, Admiral Lynch, 
men and women of the brigade. I’m de- 
lighted to be here. They say there’s no such 
thing as a free lunch, but I thought as Presi- 
dent I’d come here and test the theory. In 
a few moments I am going to deliver a 
speech, as Admiral Lynch has already said, 
to the newspaper editors of our country 
about our Nation’s purposes in the world and 
specifically about what we should be doing 
now to promote democracy in Russia and in 
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the other Republics of the former Soviet 
Union. 

The struggle to build free societies in those 
new nations is probably the great security 
challenge of our age, one of the greatest op- 
—- the United States will have. And 

ow we do this job, in many ways, will shape 
the future that you will have in our Armed 
Forces. 

I believe we must do what we can to sup- 
port the reform movement and to support 
democracy, a precious commodity anywhere 
in the world. And that is why my first trip 
out of the United States as President will be 
to Vancouver, Canada, this weekend to meet 
with the Russian President Boris Yeltsin. 

The success of the changes that he and 
the other reformers are advancing will ulti- 
mately have an impact on the life of every 
American but especially an impact on your 
lives. If Russia can continue to be a partner 
with us addressing global concerns and dous- 
ing the flames of regional crises, then it is 
less likely that you and the men and women 
under your command will have to be sent 
into harm’s way during my term or under 
some future President. 

I respect the difficulty and the danger of 
the work that the men and women of our 
armed services perform. I understand that 
in a new way now, because last month I 
watched the flight operations on the deck of 
the United States shi Theodore Roosevelt. 
And I was deeply saddened a few days after 
I was there to learn that five naval aviators 
lost their lives returning to the TR from oper- 
ations in support of our presence in the 
former Yugoslavia. 

The conflict in that region and those we 
see elsewhere remind us that we have en- 
tered a new world that will test us in new 
ways. Our Navy will play an important role 
in getting us past those tests, as it has 
throughout our history. To help the men and 
women in our Navy perform effectively and 
safely, we will ae talented, committed 
leadership as never before. 

Leadership can take many forms. It can 
be command of a ship or a submarine, of 
an aviation squadron, or of a naval base. It 
can show itself in training commanders by 
teaching leadership to the next generation of 
midshipmen as your instructors are doing 
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here at the Academy. Whatever form it takes, 
your leadership will make an important con- 
tribution not only to the Navy but to the se- 
curity of our great Nation. This is a new and 
a hopeful world but also one where there 
is ih dena I want you to know that I’m 
proud of you and the work you do, and so 
is the Nation you have chosen to serve. 

Finally, although I’m sure this doesn’t 
apply to any of you here, I read this little 
sign. As you might imagine as I travel around 
the country, I’m used to seeing such signs. 
[Laughter] Some of them are not altogether 
favorable. That’s a good part of our democ- 
racy, that people feel free to express their 
views. 

One of the most compelling signs that I 
saw was on the way from the airport the other 
day in New York State to the home of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt in Hyde Park. And 
there were hundreds of people standing 
along the road in 8 degree temperature, and 
one person was holding a sign that said, “Just 
do something.” So that’s what I’m going to 
do. 

In the tradition followed by Commanders 
in Chief in visits to the service academy, I 
hereby grant amnesty to the members of the - 
brigade—the last thing the Superintendent 
said before I got up here was to finish the 
sentence so that it would not be a total and 
complete amnesty—from all punishments for 
all 4000-level conduct offenses. And even 
though this is April Fool’s Day, that’s not 
April fools. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you 
all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:03 p.m. in Ban- 
croft Hall at the U.S. Naval Academy. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Rear Adm. Thomas C. 
Lynch, USN, Superintendent of the Naval Acad- 
emy. 


Remarks to the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Annapolis 
April 1, 1993 


Thank you very much, Mr. Topping, dis- 


tinguished guests at the head table, ladies 
and gentlemen. I want to say a special word 
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of thanks and acknowledgement to the Su- 
perintendent of the Naval Academy, Admiral 
Lynch, who’s here with us and who came 
up with me. He just gave me something I 
was told even a politician couldn’t get in this 
country anymore, a free lunch. [Laughter] 

I just had lunch with 4,000 of the finest 
young men and women in this country or 
in any country, who are here at the Naval 
Academy. I went around the table, the table 
where I was sitting, and I asked every one 
of the young men and women who were seat- 
ed at my table why they decided to come 
to the Naval Academy. And I wish every one 
of you could have heard their answers. It 
would have moved you immensely. 

And as I go now to meet with President 
Yeltsin in Vancouver, I will be even more 
freshly reminded about what the stakes are, 
because as much as any group of Americans, 
those young people about to enter our Na- 
tion’s Armed Forces have a very great stake 
in what will occur. 

I’m delighted to be here with all of you 
who do so much to shape what our people 
think and even to give them access to what 
they need to know about these and other im- 
portant issues. Had we met last year, if my 
voice had been in full flower, we doubtless 
would have talked almost exclusively about 
the economic issues facing America. And I 
am quite mindful of the fact that I am the 
first member of my party for a very long time 
who received a majority of the editorial en- 
dorsements of America’s newspapers. That 
is something that I took very seriously. I was 
honored to receive them. And I can only 
hope that a year or so from now, those of 
you who did it will still be glad you did. In 
my heart of hearts, I hope that those of you 
who didn’t will be sorry you didn’t. [Laugh- 
ter] But today, in this magnificent place in 
this wonderful State, I might also say I’m de- 
lighted to be joined here by my former col- 
league in the Governors’ Association and my 
friend Governor Don Schaefer, the Governor 
of Maryland. Thank you for being here. 

I want to talk to you about the events in 
Russia, about our policies toward the newly 
independent states of the former Soviet 
Union, and about my meetings with Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin this weekend. But first, 
I wish to speak about America’s purposes in 
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the world. That is not something we often 
examine, for it is human nature to focus on 
daily affairs most of the time. In our own 
lives, we do our jobs, we raise our children, 
we nurture our relationships, we struggle 
with the dilemmas of the moment one ae 
at a time. Yet we are each guided by some 
sense of purpose, drawn from our families 
and our ay which shapes the millions of 
small events of our life into a larger work 
that bears the imprint of our character. 

And so it is in the life of a nation. Decisions 
command attention. Crises drive action. But 
it is only with an overriding sense of purpose, 
drawn from their history and their cultures, 
that great nations can rise above the daily 
tyranny of the urgent to construct their secu- 
rity, to build their prosperity, to advance 
their interests, and to reaffirm their values. 

A clear sense of purpose is most essential, 
yet most elusive, at times of profound global 
change. A half a century ago, our Nation 
emerged victorious from the Second World 
War to discover itself in wholly unfamiliar 
terrain. The old empires of Europe and Asia 
were gone. A new Communist empire 
loomed. Ours was the only economy in the 
world still strong and dominant. 

Former Secretary of State, the late Dean 
Acheson, later described it as a time of “great 
obscurity.” Yet in that dim obscurity, he and 
George Marshall and President Harry Tru- 
man and other leaders in both political par- 
ties saw the stakes clearly enough. They acted 
decisively. They accepted the mantle of lead- 
ership. Their sense of purpose helped to res- 
cue Europe, to rebuild Japan, to contain ag- 
gression, and to foster two generations of un- 
precedented prosperity and peace. 

And now thanks in large measure to their 
vision, carried forward through succeeding 
generations, and thanks, too, to the enor- 
mous courage of the people of Russia and 
the other Republics of the former Soviet 
Union and the people of Eastern Europe, 
freedom has once again won a very great vic- 
tory. 

ies the past 4 years, the Berlin Wall 
crumbled. The cold war ended. The Soviet 
Union gave way to 15 sovereign states. Mil- 
lions threw off the constricting yoke of com- 
munism so they could assume instead the en- 
nobling burdens of democracy. 
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Yet these victories also confront us with 
a moment of profound change, a challenge. 
The collapse of the Soviet Union changed 
the international order forever. The emerg- 
ing economic powerhouses of the Pacific are 
changing the financial order forever. The 
ja aA of demonic weapons of mass de- 
struction threaten to change the distribution 
of military power forever. Resurgent ethnic 
conflict is challenging the very meaning of 
the nation state. The rise of a global economy 
has changed the linkages between our do- 
mestic and our foreign policies and, I would 
argue to you, has made them indivisible. 

In a time of dramatic global change we 
must define America’s broader purposes 
anew. And part of that purpose clearly con- 
sists of reviving economic opportunity and 
growth here ey for the opportunity to 
do well here at home is the ultimate basis 
of our influence abroad. 

Congress is acting this week to break the 
gridlock, to build our prosperity. Just today, 
the Congress passed the oon of my eco- 
nomic program, a long-term plan to dras- 
tically reduce the deficit and increase invest- 
ment in our Nation’s economic future. After 
years of policies that have diminished our fu- 
ture, Washington has finally realized that the 
best social program is a good job, and the 
best route to deficit reduction is a growing 
economy founded on a bold plan of change 
that will both cut spending and increase in- 
vestment to empower the working people of 
this country. 

Our program invests in people by changing 
the Tax Code to reward work and invest- 
ment; by working to ensure that anybody who 
works 40 hours a week and has children in 
the home won’t have to live in poverty any- 
more; by providing our children with edu- 
cation and nutrition and the immunizations 
they need to start life successfully; by rein- 
vesting the way we educate and train our 
workers to make it properly adequate for the 
new global economy; and by creating jobs 
now through investment in infrastructure 
and safe streets and community development 
in communities large and small all across this 
land. 

The American people had the courage to 
call for change last November and gave me 
the awesome opportunity and responsibility 
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to try to implement that change. I am hope- 
ful that Congress will now have the courage 
to vote for all those changes this week. As 
I said, today they voted for a plan that both 
reduces the long-term deficit and increases 
our investment in the things that will grow 
this economy, in new jobs and new tech- 
nologies and new education strategies. 

I hope now they will adopt the short-term 
jobs program that will add a half a million 
new jobs to this country over the next 2 years. 
Let me say parenthetically that one of the 
great challenges of every wealthy country in 
the world today is not only to promote 
growth but to create jobs. There are many, 
many examples in the 1980’s, when in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere countries had great 
growth but produced no new jobs. That is 
what has happened here in the last year or 
so. And we must prove that we can do better. 

As I have said so often over the last year 
and a half, in the global village, with this kind 
of global economy, there is simply no clear 
dividing line between domestic and foreign 
policy. We can’t be strong abroad unless 
we're strong at home. And we cannot be 
strong at home unless we are actively en- 
gaged in the world which is shaping events 
for every American. There is a sense in which 
every one of the young people in this country 
today will live a life which is shaped by events 
beyond our borders as well as events within 
our borders. 

And so today I say again we must have 
a clear sense of our purposes around the 
world. Everyone knows the world remains a 
dangerous place. And our preeminent imper- 
ative is to ensure our own security. That is 
why we’re working to ensure that our military 
is not only the finest in the world but also 
specifically tailored for the challenges of this 
new era, for the central fronts of our fight 
for a safe world have moved from the plains 
of northern Europe to our efforts to stem 
weapons of mass destruction, to relieve eth- 
nic turmoil, to promote democracy, to ex- 
pand markets, and to protect the global envi- 
ronment. 

During the cold war our foreign policies 
largely focused on relations among nations. 
Our strategies sought a balance of power to 
keep the peace. Today, our policies must also 
focus on relations within nations, on a na- 
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tion’s form of governance, on its economic 
structure, on its ethnic tolerance. These are 
of concern to us, for they shape how these 
nations treat their neighbors as well as their 
own people and whether they gre reliable 
when they give their word. In particular, de- 
mocracies are far less likely to wage war on 
other nations than dictatorships are. 

Emphatically, the international commu- 
nity cannot seek to heal every domestic dis- 
pute or to resolve every ethnic conflict. Some 
are simply beyond our reach. But within 
palin Bees and with a sense of clear 
strategic priorities, we must do what we can 
to promote the democratic spirit and the eco- 
nomic reforms that can tip the balance for 
progress well into the next century. 

From the first hours of my administration, 
several critical situations have demanded our 
attention, in Iraq, in Somalia, in Haiti, in the 
Middle East, in the former Yugoslavia, and 
elsewhere. We have sought to develop strate- 
gies to address these and other immediate 
challenges. And I’m encouraged by the 
progress which has been made in most of 
the areas of challenge. 

Yet all of us must also focus on the larger 
questions that this new era presents. For if 
we act out of a larger sense of purpose and 
strategy, our work on the crises of the late 
20th century can lay the basis for a more 
peaceful and democratic world at the start 
of the 21st century. 

The end of the long, twilight struggle does 
not ensure the start of a long peace. Like 
a wise homeowner who recognizes that you 
cannot stop investing in your house once you 
buy it, we cannot stop investing in the peace 
now that we have obtained it. That recogni- 
tion was a triumph of President Truman’s 
era. But unlike then, we lack the specter of 
a menacing adversary to spur our efforts to 
engage other nations. Now, not fear but vi- 
sion must drive our investment and our en- 
gagement in this new world. 

Nowhere is that engagement more impor- 
tant than in our policies toward Russia and 
the newly independent states of the former 
Soviet Union. Their struggle to build free so- 
cieties is one of the great human dramas of 
our day. It presents the greatest security 
challenge for our generation and offers one 
of the greatest economic opportunities of our 
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lifetime. That’s why my first trip out of the 
country will be to Vancouver, to meet with 
President Yeltsin. 

Over the past month, we have seen incred- 
ibly tumultuous events in Russia. They've 
filled our headlines and probably confused 
our heads. President Yeltsin has been at log- 
gerheads with the People’s Congress of De 
uties. Heated political standoffs have - 
structed economic change. Meanwhile, 
neighboring states, such as Ukraine and the 
Baltic nations, have watched Russia anxiously 
while they grapple with their own reforms 
and while they deal with economic problems 
equally severe. 

For most Americans, these events, while 
dramatic, are still very remote from their im- 
mediate concerns. After all, in every commu- 
nity we have our own problems. We've got 
our own needs. We face a stagnant economy 
and dislocations brought about by the end 
of the cold war and the downsizing of the 
military budget. We've got all these big com- 
— or themselves. And for the 
ast 2 years small business has not created 
enough new jobs to offset that. It’s projected 
that two-thirds of the growth of our income 
in the next 5 years, two-thirds, will be ab- 
sorbed by health care cost increases. And 100 
percent of the wage increases for the next 
5 years will be absorbed by health care cost 
increases unless we act. We’re worried about 
our cities, like Los Angeles, coming up on 
the anniversary of the disturbances there a 
year ago. And many people say, in the face 
of all this and with a huge budget deficit, 
why in the world should we help a distant 
people when times are so tough here at 
home? 

Well, I know that we cannot guarantee the 
future of reform in Russia or any of the other 
newly independent states. I know and you 
know that ultimately, the history of Russia 
will be written by Russians and the future 
of Russia must be charted by Russians. But 
I would argue that we must do what we can. 
We must act now, not out of charity, but be- 
cause it is a wise investment, a wise invest- 
ment building on what has already been done 
and looking to our own future. While our 
efforts will entail new costs, we can reap even 
larger dividends for our safety and our pros- 
perity if we act now. 
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To understand why, I think we must grasp 
the scope of the transformation now occur- 
ring in Russia and the other states. From 
Vilnius on the Baltic to Vladivostok on the 
Pacific, we have witnessed a political miracle, 
genuinely historic and heroic deeds without 
precedent in all of human history. The other 
two world-changing events of this century, 
World Wars I and II, exacted a price of over 
60 million lives. By contrast, look at this 
world-changing event. It has been remark- 
ably bloodless, and we pray that it remains 
so. 

Now free markets and free politics are re- 
placing repression. Central Europe is in com- 
mand of its own fate. Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia are again independent. Ukraine, Ar- 
menia, and other proud nations are free to 
pursue their own destinies. 

The heart of it all is Russia. Her rebirth 
has begun. A great nation, rich in natural and 
human resources and unbelievable history, 
has once again moved to rejoin the political 
and economic cultures of the West. President 
Yeltsin and his fellow reformers throughout 
Russia are courageously leading three mod- 
ern Russian revolutions at once to transform 
their country: from a totalitarian state into 
a democracy; from a command economy into 
a market; from an empire into a modern na- 
tion-state that freely let go of countries once 
under their control and now freely respect 
their integrity. 

Russia’s rebirth is not only material and 

litical; it is genuinely spiritual. As the Li- 

rarian of Congress James Billington said, 
“Evil has been transcended by repentance 
without revenge. Innocent suffering in past 
gulags has been given redemptive value. And 
the amazingly nonviolent breakthrough of 
August 1991, which occurred on the Feast 
of the Transfiguration, was indeed a miracle 
through which ordinary people rediscovered 
a moral dimension to their own lives.” Across 
what was the Soviet Union, the freedom to 
pray has been met by a resurgence of wor- 
ship. 

Nothing could contribute more to global 
freedom, to security, to prosperity than the 
peaceful progression of this rebirth of Russia. 
It could mean a modern state, at peace not 
only with itself but with the world. It could 
mean one productively and prosperously in- 
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tegrated into a global economy, a source of 
raw materials and manufactured products 
and a vast market for American goods and 
services. It could mean a populous democ- 
racy contributing to the stability of both Eu- 
rope and Asia. 

The success of Russia’s renewal must be 
a first-order concern to our country because 
it confronts us with four distinct opportuni- 
ties. First, it offers us an historic opportunity 
to improve our own security. The danger is 
clear if Russia’s reforms turn sour, if it reverts 
to authoritarianism or disintegrates into 
chaos. The world cannot afford the strife of 
the former Yugoslavia replicated in a nation 
as big as Russia, spanning 11 time zones with 
an armed arsenal of nuclear weapons that is 
still very vast. 

But there is great opportunity here. Across 
most of our history, our security was chal- 
lenged by European nations, set on domina- 
tion of their continent and the high seas that 
lie between us. The tragic violence in Bosnia 
reminds us again that Europe has not seen 
the end of conflict within its own borders. 

Now, we could at last face a Europe in 
which no great power, not one, harbors con- 
tinental designs. Think of it: Land wars in 
Europe cost hundreds of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives in the 20th century. The rise of 
a democratic Russia, satisfied within her own 
boundaries, bordered by other peaceful de- 
mocracies, could ensure that our Nation 
never needs to pay that kind of price again. 

We also face the opportunity to increase 
our own security by reducing the chances of 
nuclear war. Russia still holds over 20,000 
strategic and tactical nuclear warheads. 
Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan have nu- 
clear weapons on their own soil as well. We 
are implementing historic arms control 
agreements that for the first time will radi- 
cally reduce the number of strategic nuclear 
weapons. Now, by supporting Russia’s re- 
forms, we can help to turn the promise of 
those agreements into a reality for ourselves 
and for our children, and for the Russians 
and their children, too. 

Second, Russia’s reforms offer us the op- 

rtunity to complete the movement from 

aving an adversary in foreign policy to hav- 
ing a partner in global problem solving. 
Think back to the cold war. Recall the arenas 
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in which we played out its conflicts: Berlin, 
Korea, the Congo, Cuba, Vietnam, Nica- 
ragua, Angola, Afghanistan. We competed 
everywhere. We battled the Soviets at the 
U.N. We tracked each other’s movements 
around the globe. We lost tens of thousands 
of our finest young people to hold freedom’s 
line. Those efforts were worthy. But their 
worth was measured in prevention more than 
in creation, in the containment of terror and 
oppression rather than the advancement of 
human happiness and opportunity. 

Now reflect on what has happened just 
since Russia joined us in a search for peaceful 
solutions. We cooperated in the United Na- 
tions to defeat Iraqi aggression in Kuwait. 
We cosponsored promising peace talks in the 
Mideast. We worked together to foster rec- 
onciliation in Cambodia and E] Salvador. We 
joined forces to protect the global environ- 
ment. Progress of this kind strengthens our 
security and that of other nations. If we can 
help Russia to remain increasingly demo- 
cratic, we can leave an era of standoff behind 
us and explore expanding horizons of 
progress and peace. 

Third, Russia’s reforms are important to 
us because they hold one of the keys to in- 
vesting more in our own future. America’s 
taxpayers have literally spent trillions of dol- 
lars to prosecute the cold war. Now we can 
reduce that pace of spending, and indeed, 
we have been able to reduce that pace of 
spending, not only because the arms of the 
former Soviet Union pose a diminishing 
threat to us and our allies. If Russia were 
to revert to imperialism or were to plunge 
into chaos, we would need to reassess all our 
plans for defense savings. We would have to 
restructure our defenses to meet a whole dif- 
ferent set of threats than those we now think 
will occur. That means billions of dollars less 
for other uses: less for creating new busi- 
nesses and new jobs; less for preparing our 
children for the future; less for the new tech- 
nologies of the 21st century which our com- 
petitors in Germany, Japan, and elsewhere 
are pouring money into right now, hoping 
they can capture the high wage jobs of the 
future. Therefore, our ability to put people 
first at home requires that we put Russia and 
its neighbors first on our agenda abroad. 
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Fourth, Russia’s reforms offer us an his- 
toric opportunity. Russia, after all, is in a pro- 
found economic crisis today. But it is still 
an inherently rich nation. She has a wealth 
of oil and gas and coal and gold and diamonds 
and timbers for her own people to develop. 
The Russian people are among the most well 
educated and highly skilled in the world. 
They are good people sitting on a rich land. 
They have been victimized by a system which 
has failed them. We must look beyond the 
Russia of today and see her potential for 
prosperity. Think of it: a nation of 150 million 
people able to trade with us in a way that 
helps both our peoples. Russia’s economic 
recovery may be slow, but it is in the interest 
of all who seek more robust global growth 
to ensure that, aided by American business 
and trade, Russia rises to her great economic 
potential. 

The burning question today is whether 
Russia’s economic progress, whether Russia’s 
democratic progress will continue or be 
thwarted. I believe that freedom, like any- 
thing sweet, is hard to take from people once 
they have had a taste of it. The human spirit 
is hard to bottle up again, and it will be hard 
to bottle up again in Russia. Yet if we cannot 
be certain of how Russia’s affairs will pro- 
ceed, we are nonetheless certain of our own 
interests. The interest of all Americans lie 
with efforts that enhance our security and 
our prosperity. That’s why our interests lie 
with Russian reform and with Russian re- 
formers led by Boris Yeltsin. 

America’s position is unequivocal. We sup- 
port democracy. We support free markets. 
We support freedom of speech, conscience, 
and religion. We support respect for ethnic 
minorities in Russia and for Russian and 
other minorities throughout the region. 

I believe it is essential that we act pru- 
dently but urgently to do all that we can to 
strike a strategic alliance with Russian re- 
form. My goal in Vancouver will be that. And 
that will be my message to the man who 
stands as the leader of reform, Russia’s 
democratically elected President, Boris 
Yeltsin. I won't describe today all the specific 
ideas that I plan to discuss with him. And 
of course, I don’t know all those that he will 
discuss with me. But I want to tell you the 
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rinciples on which our efforts to assist re- 
orm will rest. 

First, our investments in Russian reform 
must be tangible to the Russian people. Sup- 
port for reform must come from the ground 
up. And that will only occur if our efforts 
are broadly dispersed and not focused just 
on Moscow. I plan to talk with President 
Yeltsin about measures intended to help pro- 
mote the broad development of small busi- 
nesses, to accelerate privatization of state en- 
terprises, to assist local food processing and 
distribution efforts, and to ease the transition 
to private markets. Our goal must be to en- 
sure that the Russian people soon come to 
feel that they are the beneficiaries of reform 
and not its victims. We must help them to 
recognize that their sufferings today are not 
the birth pangs of democracy and capitalism 
but the death throes of dictatorship and com- 
munism. 

Second, our investments in Russian reform 
must be designed to have lasting impact. 
Russia’s economic vessel is too large and 
leaky for us to bail it out. That’s not what’s 
at issue here. Our challenge is to provide 
some tools to help the Russians do things 
that work for themselves. A good example 
is Russia’s energy sector. Russia is one of the 
world’s largest oil producers; yet millions of 
barrels of the oil Russia pumps each month 
seep out of the system before ever reaching 
the market. Just the leakage from Russia’s 
natural gas pipelines could supply the entire 
State of Connecticut. The Russians must 
make many reforms to attract energy invest- 
ments. And by helping to introduce modern 
drilling practices and to repair Russia’s en- 
ergy infrastructure, we can help Russia re- 
gain a large and lasting source of hard cur- 
rency. Over the long run, that effort can help 
to protect the environment as well and to 
moderate world energy prices. We have a di- 
rect interest in doing that. 

Third, our people must do what we can 
to have people-to-people initiatives, not just 
government-to-government ones. We have 
entered a new era in which the best way to 
achieve many of our goals abroad is not 
through diplomats or dollars but through pri- 
vate citizens who can impart the skills and 
habits that are the lifeblood of democracy 
and free markets. We intend to expand ef- 
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forts for retired American business execu- 
tives to work with Russian entrepreneurs to 
start new businesses. We intend to work so 
that our farmers can teach modern farming 
practices; so that our labor leaders can share 
the basics of trade unionism; so that Ameri- 
cans experienced in grassroots activities can 
impart the techniques that ensure responsive 
government; so that our Armed Forces can 
engage in more exchanges with the Russian 
military; and so that thousands and thousands 
of young Russians who are reform’s primary 
beneficiaries and reform’s primary constitu- 
ency—so that they can come to our country 
and study our government, our economy, and 
our society, not because it’s perfect but be- 
cause it’s a great example of a democracy at 
work. 

Fourth, our investments in reform must 
be part of a partnership among all the newly 
independent states and the international 
community. They must be extended in con- 
cert with measures from our allies, many of 
whom have at least as much stake in the sur- 
vival of Russian democracy as we do. Work- 
ing through the international financial insti- 
tutions, we can do great things together that 
none of us can do by ourselves. 

This principle is especially important as we 
help Russia to stabilize its currency and its 
markets. Russia’s central bank prints too 
many rubles and extends too many credits. 
The result is inflation that has been nearly 
one percent a day. Inflation at such levels 
gravely imperils Russia’s emerging markets. 
In Vancouver, I plan to discuss the progress 
we are making among the major industri- 
alized nations to help Russia make the leap 
to a stable currency and a market economy. 
While we cannot support this effort alone in 
the United States and while we must insist 
on reciprocal commensurate Russian re- 
forms, American leadership to curb inflation 
and stabilize the currency is essential. 

Fifth, we must emphasize investments in 
Russia that enhance our own security. I want 
to talk with President Yeltsin about steps we 
can take together to ensure that 
denuclearization continues in Russia and her 
neighboring states. We will explore new ini- 
tiatives to reassure Ukraine so that it em- 
braces the START Treaty, and to move to- 
ward the goal of the Lisbon Protocol agenda, 
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which was intended to ensure that Russia is 
the only nuclear-armed successor state to the 
Soviet Union. Ukraine will play a special role 
in the realization of these objectives, and we 
recognize our interest in the success of re- 
form in Ukraine and the other new states. 
I'll talk with President Yeltsin about new ef- 
forts to realize the two-thirds reduction in 
United States and Soviet strategic nuclear ar- 
senals envisioned under START. And I'll sug- 
gest steps both of us can take to stem the 
proliferation of weapons of mass destruction, 
something that will be a major, major cause 
of concern for years to come. 

Sixth, we must recognize that our policies 
toward Russia ard the other states comprise 
a long-term strategy. It may take years to 
work completely. That was the key to our 
success in the cold war. We were in it for 
the long run, not to win every day, not to 
know what every development in every coun- 
try would be. We had clear principles, clear 
interests, clear values, a clear strategy, and 
we were in it for the long run. As the Soviets 
veered from the terror of Stalin to the thaw 
of Khrushchev, to the gray days of Brezhnev, 
to the perestroika of Gorbachev, our purpose 
always remained constant: containment, de- 
terrence, human freedom. 

Our goals must remain equally fixed today: 
above all, our security and that of our allies 
but also democracy, market economies, 
human rights, and respect for international 
law. In this regard, I welcome President 
Yeltsin’s assurance that civil liberties will be 
respected and continuity in Russia’s foreign 
policy maintained as Russia strives to deter- 
mine her own future. 

The path that Russia and the other states 
take toward reform will have rough stretches. 
Their politics may seem especially tumul- 
tuous today, in part because it’s so much 
more public than in decades past, thanks to 
the television and to the other mass media. 
Then, the ruler of the Kremlin had only sub- 
jects; now, the ruler of the Kremlin has con- 
stituents, just like me, and it’s a lot more 
complicated. We must be concerned over 
every retreat from democracy but not every 
growing pain within democracy. 

Let me remind you of our own early his- 
tory. It was marked by revision of our govern- 
ing charter and fistfights in Congress. Vaclav 
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Havel has noted, “Democracy is not a des- 
tination, but it’s a horizon toward which we 
make continual progress.” Just remember 
how long it was from the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to forging a real 
new Constitution to the election of the first 
President, and then you can’t be so impatient 
about what’s happened in the short stretch 
of time from Gorbachev to Yeltsin to the 
present crisis. As long as there are reformers 
in the Russian Federation and other states 
leading the journey toward democracy’s hori- 
zon, our strategy must be to support them. 
And our place must be at their side 
Moreover, we and the Russian people 
must not give up on reform simply because 
of the slow pace of economic renewal. Recall 
for a moment how many of the world’s eco- 
nomic success stories were written off too 
soon. Western visitors to Japan in 1915 dis- 
missed its economic prospects as dismal. Ko- 
rea’s economy was ducted as a “hopeless 
case” by American experts in 1958, and look 
at them now. Many Germans after World 
War II anticipated decades of national pov- 
erty. A German Minister of Economic Affairs 
noted after the war, “Few realized that if 
people were allowed once more to become 
aware of the value and worth of freedom, 
dynamic forces would be released.” The mir- 
acle of prosperity that Japan, Korea, and Ger- 
many have discovered awaits those who are 
willing to sustain democratic and economic 
reforms in Russia and in her neighboring 
states. I believe that, and I hope you do too. 
Despite today’s troubles, I have great faith 
that Russian reform will continue and even- 
tually succeed. Let me here address directly 
the Russian people who will read or hear my 
words. You are a people who understand pa- 
triotic struggle. You have persevered through 
an unforgiving climate. Your whole history 
has been punctuated with suffering on a scale 
unknown to the American people. You hero- 
ically withstood murderous invasions by Na- 
poleon and Hitler. Your great literature and 
your music, which has so enriched our own 
culture, were composed with the pen of long- 
ing and the ink of sorrow. Your accomplish- 
ments of education and science speak to your 
faith in progress. And now, as you seek to 
build a great tomorrow for Russia upon a 
foundation of democracy and commerce, I 
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speak for Americans everywhere when I say, 
we are with you. For we share this bond: 
The key to each of our futures is not in 
clinging to the past but in having the courage 
to change. 

As we look upon Russia’s challefiges, we 
should remember, all of us, that the Amer- 
ican and Russian people have in common so 
much. We are ot gear deeply in our own 
land. We are both built of diverse heritage. 
We are both forever struggling with the re- 
sponsibilities that come with vast territo 
and er. We both have had to deal wit 
the dilemmas of human nature on an im- 
mense scale. That may be why there has been 
so little real hatred between our people, even 
across the decades when we pointed weapons 
of nightmarish destruction at each aikee's 
lands. 

Now, as in the past, America’s future is 
tied in important ways to Russia’s. During 
the cold war, it was tied in negative ways. 
We saw in each other only danger. Now that 
the walls have come down, we can see hope 
and opportunity. 

In the end, our hope for the future of Rus- 
sian reform is rooted simply in our faith in 
the institutions that have secured our own 
freedom and prosperity. But it is also rooted 
in the Russian people. The diversity of their 
past commainlomens gives us hope that 
there are diverse possibilities for the future. 
The vitality of Russian journalism and public 
debate today gives us hope that the great 
truth-seeking traditions of Russian om 
will endure and that Russia’s antidemocratic 
demagogs will not, indeed, must not in the 
long run prevail. And the discipline of Rus- 
sia’s military, which has proved itself anew 
in August of 1991 and since, that discipline 
gives us hope that Russia’s transition can con- 
tinue to be peaceful. 

Fifty years ago, in a different period of his- 
toric challenge for Russia, the great Russian 
we Anna Akhmatova wrote, “We know what 
ies in the balance at this moment and what 


is happening right now. The hour for courage 
strikes upon our clocks, and the courage will 
not desert us.” 

The opportunity that lies before our Na- 
tion today is to answer the courageous call 
of Russian reform, as an expression of our 
own values, as an investment in our own se- 
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curity and prosperity, as a demonstration of 
our purpose in a new world. 
Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 1:26 p.m. in Dahl- 
gren Hall at the U.S. Naval Academy. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Seymour Topping, presi- 
dent, American Society of Newspaper Editors. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting Proposed Child 
Immunization Legislation 


April 1, 1993 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am pleased to transmit for your imme- 
diate consideration and enactment the 
“Comprehensive Child Immunization Act of 
1993”. Also transmitted is a section-by-sec- 
tion analysis. 


This legislation launches a new partnership 
among parents and guardians; health care 
providers; vaccine manufacturers; and Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments to protect 
our Nation’s children from the deadlly on- 
slaught of infectious diseases. The legislation 
isa comprehensive initiative to remove exist- 
ing barriers to immunization. It will ensure 
that all children in the United States are im- 
munized against vaccine-preventable dis- 
eases by their second birthday. Because of 
the importance of this initiative to the health 
of our children, I am transmitting this legisla- 
tion in advance of my proposal for com- 
prehensive reform of the Nation’s health care 
system, which I expect to submit to the Con- 
gress in May. 


Beginning in fiscal year 1995, the bill 
would authorize the Secretary of Health and 
Human Services to purchase and provide 
childhood vaccines in quantities sufficient to 
meet the immunization needs of children in 
the United States. It would also institute a 
national immunization tracking system 
through grants to the States to establish State 
immunization registries. In addition, the bill 
contains provisions to ensure that the Na- 
tional Vaccine Injury Compensation Pro- 
gram, an essential link in our Nation’s immu- 
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nization system, remains operational. Fund- 
ing for the program of vaccine purchase and 
distribution will be identified in my legisla- 
tion for broad-based reform of the national 
health care system and made available begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1995 from the Com- 
prehensive Child Immunization Account in 
the United States Treasury. 


Immunizations are cost-effective. For ex- 
ample, the measles vaccine saves over $10 
in health care costs for every $1 invested in 
prevention. We know that children are most 
vulnerable before their second birthday and 
that approximately 80 percent of vaccine 
doses should be given before then. Many 
children, however, do not receive even their 
basic immunizations by that age. We must 
remove the financial barriers to immuniza- 
tion that impede children from being vac- 
cinated on time, and facilitate development 
of a national tracking system to ensure chil- 
dren are immunized at the earliest appro- 
priate age. 


The problem posed by soaring vaccine 
costs is exacerbated by a deteriorating immu- 
nization infrastructure. This legislation con- 
tinues the rebuilding of our capacity to de- 
liver vaccines and educate parents started in 
my economic stimulus package. 


This proposal would direct the Secretary 
to purchase and provide vaccine without 
charge to health care providers who serve 
children and are located in a State that par- 
ticipates in the State registry grant program. 
In nonparticipating States, free vaccine 
would be distributed to Federal health care 
centers and providers, including those serv- 
ing Indian populations. Health care providers 
could not charge patients for the cost of the 
vaccine. They could, however, impose a fee 
for its administration, unless such a fee would 
result in the denial of vaccine to someone 
unable to pay. The authority of the Secretary 
established under this legislation, to purchase 
and provide vaccines, shall cease to be in ef- 
fect beginning on such date as may be speci- 
fied in a Federal law providing for immuniza- 
tion services for all children as part of a 
broad-based reform of the national health 
care system. 
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In addition, the bill would provide for a 
collaborative Federal and State effort to track 
the immunization status of the Nation’s chil- 
dren. It would authorize the Secretary to 
make grants to States to establish and operate 
State immunization registries containing spe- 
cific information for each child in the State. 
Entering infant birth and immunization data 
into registries will enable identification of 
children who need vaccinations and will help 
parents and providers ensure that children 
are appropriately immunized. 

A keystone of the Nation’s vaccine immu- 
nization effort is the National Vaccine Injury 
Compensation Program. This legislation 
would authorize payments from the Vaccine 
Injury Compensation Trust Fund for com- 
pensable injuries from vaccines administered 
on or after October 1, 1992, and would rein- 
state and permanently extend the vaccine ex- 
cise tax. 

I urge the Congress to take prompt and 
favorable action on this legislation. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
April 1, 1993. 


Nomination of June Gibbs Brown To 
Be Inspector General of the 
Department of Health and Human 
Services 


April 1, 1993 


The President announced today that he 
will nominate June Gibbs Brown, a former 
Inspector General at the Department of De- 
fense, NASA, and the Department of the In- 
terior, to be Inspector General of the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services. 

“HHS is the biggest civilian Agency of the 
Federal Government,” said the President, 
“and it is imperative that it be managed as 
efficiently as possible. That is one of the 
central tasks that Secretary Shalala has taken 
on, and I am very pleased to be nominating 
someone of June Gibbs Brown’s stature as 
Inspector General.” 


Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Remarks on Opening the Forest 
Conference in Portland, Oregon 


April 2, 1993 


Good morning. I want to thank every one 
of you who are in the room today and also 
all of those who are outside—and there are 
certainly many who have come here—for 
caring enough to be here. 

We're here to discuss issues whose serious- 
ness demands that we respect each other's 
concerns, each other’s experiences, and each 
other’s views. Together we can move beyond 
confrontation to build a consensus on a bal- 
anced policy to preserve jobs and to protect 
our environment. 

I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Governor Mayor Katz for 
hosting this conference, and Governors Low- 
rey, Wilson, and Andrus for attending. 

As you can see, the Vice President and I 
are here with representatives from our ad- 
ministration who deal every day with virtually 
every issue which will be discussed. With us 
here today are the Interior Secretary, Bruce 
Babbitt; the Agriculture Secretary, 
Espy; Labor Secretary Bob Reich, all « 
whom have been meeting with people Bes 
in the Northwest in recent weeks. We also 
have the Commerce Secretary, Ron Brown; 
Environmental Protection Administrator 
Carol Browner; the Deputy Budget Director 
Alice Rivlin; and our Science and Technology 
Adviser, Dr. John Gibbons. 

We're all here to listen and to learn from 
you. We’re here to discuss issues about which 
people feel strongly, believe deeply, 
often disagree vehemently. That’s because 
the issues are important and are related and 
intrinsic to the very existence of the people 
who live here in the Pacific Northwest. 

We're discussing how people earn their 
livelihoods. We’re discussing the air, the 
water, the forests that are important to your 
lives. And we're addressing the values that 
are at the core of those lives. From the trail- 
blazers and the pioneers to the trapper and 
the hunters, the loggers and the mill workers, 
the people of the Northwest have earned 
their livings from the land and have lived in 
awe of the power, the majesty, and the beau- 
ty of the forests, the rivers, and the streams. 


Roberts und 
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Coming from a State, as I do, that was 
also settled by pioneers and which is still 53 
percent timberland—we have an important 
ieskint industry and people who appreciate 
the beauty and the intrinsic value of our 
woodlands—I've often felt at home here in 
the Northwest. I'll never forget the people 
I’ve met here over the last year-and-a-half 
whose lives have been touched by the issues 
that we’re here to discuss. I remember the 
timber industry workers with whom I spoke 
at a town hall meeting in Seattle last July 
who invited me to come to their communities 
and learn about their problems. 

I remember the families from the timber 
industry whom I met last September in Max 
Groesbeck’s backyard in Eugene, Oregon. I 
was moved beyond words by the stories that 
people told me there and by ‘their determina- 
tion to fight for their communities and their 
companies and their families. 

I was also inspired by Frank Henderson, 
who had lost his job as a timber worker and 
gone through retraining to learn thermo- 
plastic welding and now owns a plastics weld- 
ing business of his own. He was a guest of 
mine at the Inaugural, and I’m glad to have 
him here with us today. 

And I remember Elizabeth Bailey of 
Hayfork, California. She’s 11 years old and 
she was one of the girls and boys who visited 
me at the White House a few Saturdays ago 
to participate in our televised townhall meet- 
ing for children. Her parents, Willie and Na- 
dine Bailey, have had to close their timber 
business because, in the past, politics seemed 
to matter more than people or the environ- 
ment. And I’m glad that Nadine Bailey, a 
dedicated spokesperson for lawyers, is also 
here with us today. 

As I’ve spoken with people who work in 
the timber industry I've been impressed by 
their love of the land. As one worker told 
me at our meeting in the Groesbecks’ back- 
yard, “I care about Oregon a lot, the beauty 
of the country.” 

We're fortunate to have people with us 
today who bring not only a variety of experi- 
ences but a variety of views to the questions 
before the conference: How can we achieve 
a balanced and comprehensive policy that 
recognizes the importance of the forests and 
timber to the economy and jobs of this re- 
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gion? And how can we preserve our precious 
old-growth forests which are part of our na- 
tional heritage and that, once destroyed, can 
never be on ae 

For too long, the National Government 
has done more to confuse the issues than to 
clarify them. In the absence of real leader- 
ship, at least six different Federal Agencies 
have hooked their horses to different sides 
of the cart, and then they've wondered why 
the cart wouldn’t move forward. To make 
things worse, the rhetoric from Washington 
has often exaggerated and exacerbated the 
tensions between those who speak about the 
economy and those who speak about the en- 
vironment. 

Not surprisingly, these issues have very 
often ended up in court while the economy, 
the environment, and the people have all suf- 
fered. That’s why it’s so important that the 
people here today are meeting in a con- 
ference room, not a courtroom. Whatever 
your views, everyone who will speak today 
comes from the Northwest and will have to 
live with the results of whatever decisions we 
all make. 

We're here to begin a process that will 
help ensure that you will be able to work 
together in your communities, for the good 
of your businesses, your jobs, and your natu- 
ral environment. The process we begin today 
will not be easy. Its outcome cannot possibly 
make everyone happy. Perhaps it won’t make 
anyone completely happy. But the worst 
thing we can do is nothing. As we begin this 
process, the most important thing we can do 
is to admit, all of us to each other, that there 
are no simple or easy answers. 

This is not about choosing between jobs 
and the environment but about recognizing 
the importance of both and recognizing that 
virtually everyone here and everyone in this 
region cares about both. After all, nobody ap- 
preciates the natural environment more than 
the working people who depend upon it for 
fishing, for boating, for teaching their chil- 
dren to respect the land, the rivers, and the 
forests. And most environmentalists are 
working people and business people them- 
selves, and understand that only an economi- 
cally secure America can have the strength 
at confidence necessary to preserve our 
land, our water and our forests, as you can 
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see in how badly they’re despoiled in nations 
that are not economically secure. 

A healthy economy and a healthy environ- 
ment are not at odds with each other. They 
are essential to each other. Here in the 
Northwest, as in my own home State, people 
understand that healthy forests are important 
for a healthy forest-based economy; under- 
stand that if we destroy our old growth forest, 
we'll lose jobs in salmon fishing and tourism 
and, eventually, in the timber industry as 
well. We'll destroy recreational opportunities 
in hunting and fishing for all and eventually 
make our communities less attractive. 

We all understand these things. Let’s not 
be afraid to acknowledge them and to recog- 
nize the simple but powerful truth that we 
come here today less as adversaries than as 
neighbors and coworkers. Let’s confront 
problems, not people. 

Today I ask all of you to speak from your 
hearts, and I ask you to listen and strive to 
understand the stories of your a 
We're all here because we want a healthy 
economic environment and a healthy natural 
environment, because we want to end the 
divisions here in the Northwest and the dead- 
lock in Washington. 

If we commit today to move forward to- 
gether, we can arrive at a balanced solution 
and put the stalemate behind us. Together, 
we can make a new start. 

Thank you very much. 


NotE: The President spoke at 10:38 a.m. at the 
Oregon Convention Center. In his remarks, he 
referred to Governor Barbara Roberts of Oregon, 
Governor Mike Lowry of Washington, Governor 
Cecil D. Andrus of Idaho, and Mayor Vera Katz 
of Portland. 


Remarks Concluding the First 
Roundtable Discussion of the Forest 
Conference in Portland 


April 2, 1993 


I’m going to refrain until the afternoon 
session from getting into the specifics of what 
we ought to do. But Id like to say something 
to the people who were on this panel that 
talked about the human impact of the 
present conditions. 
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Mr. Espy and I are neighbors, and we 
share a border of the Mississippi River. For 
almost all the history of this country our two 
States were the poorest States in America. 
When agriculture collapsed there in and after 
the Great Depression, the people who loved 
my State more than life were forced to leave 
in huge numbers. As a matter of fact, it’s 
the only way I got elected President. Every 
third voter in Illinois and Michigan and in 
the inland empire in California was from Ar- 
kansas. [Laughter] But it bespoke a terrible 
inability to manage a process of change so 
that people could stay with their roots and 
their culture and their lives. 

Then we got everything going again. And 
then when he and I came of age in the early 
eighties and began to assume positions of re- 
sponsibility, we had another horrible struc- 
tural collapse in the rural areas and the small 
towns along the Mississippi River because ag- 
riculture and the labor-intensive, low-scale, 
low-wage industries both collapsed at the 
same time. And our little towns were turned 
into ghost towns. We had whole counties, 
county after county after county, with 20, 25 
percent unemployment. 

What we found was when we talk about 
managing the process of change, it was like 
a lot of what Nadine and others have said. 
Mike, you showed us those pictures. You had 
—_ who knew they had to change or they 
ought to change, but they had a relatively 
low skill level. They had limits on what kind 
of opportunities you could immediately put 
in the small towns, what the Mayor talked 
about, and they had a horrendous aversion 
to moving because their life was more than 
their livelihood. And then it all became com- 
plicated by the incredible pressures on family 
life, which led more and more families to 
disintegrate under the burden. And Mike and 
I literally began our careers dealing with the 
broken pieces of people’s lives against that 
background. 

I say that only to make this point: I cannot 
repeal the laws of change. In every State in 
every area of this country the average 18- 
year-old will change the nature of work seven 
or eight times in a lifetime now, in a global 
economy. People who take jobs as bank tell- 
ers, for example, even if they keep working 
for the banks, 10 years after they started what 
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they do will be different because of tech- 
nology and because of the changes in the 
economy. 

But what we have to find a way to do is 
to try to make it possible for more people 
to be faithful to their cultural roots and their 
way of life and to work through this process 
in a human way. And if you look at it, there’s 
a lot of analogy here to all these defense 
workers that are on the food lines in southern 
California now. I mean, they did what they 
thought they were supposed to do. They won 
the cold war, and then we just cut back on 
defense spending. There they were in the 
street; nobody had even a theory about how 
they might go through the kind of process 
Larry described and be given the opportunity 
to reclaim their own destiny. 

I don’t pretend that any of this is easy, 
but I want you to know that at least some 
of us have a feel for what this must be like 
in those little towns. And we'll do what we 
can. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:57 p.m. at the 
Oregon Convention Center. 


Proclamation 6540—Education and 
Sharing Day, U.S.A., 1993 


April 2, 1993 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As America approaches a new century, we 
face hard truths and must take strong steps. 
As a Nation, we must provide hope for all 
Americans and opportunity for them to com- 
pete and to succeed. A sound, well-rounded 
education that prepares students for achieve- 
ment and success is a moral imperative and 
an economic necessity. 

The United States must work to improve 
the quality of education for all students, to 
ensure access and opportunity, and to build 
public-private partnerships, all of which will 
help students meet high standards of 
achievement. Accomplishing that mission 
will require the involvement of everyone— 
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not just teachers and administrators, but 
every person, every family, and every com- 
munity. We must take responsibility for en- 
suring the success of generations to follow. 
I commend the leadership and commitment 
of those inside and outside of schoédls who 
are working each day to promote and encour- 
age excellence in education for ; 
cans. 

Our Founders saw themselves in the light 
of posterity. We must do the same. John Ken- 
nedy reminded us that civilization is a race 
between education and catastrophe—and it 
is up to us to determine the winner 

To recognize the work of Rabbi 
Menachem Mendel Schneerson, the leader 
of the Lubavitch movement, on the occasion 
of his 91st birthday on April 2, 1993, the Con 
gress, by House Joint Resolution 150, has 
designated April 2, 1993, as “Education and 
Sharing Day, U.S.A.” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim April 2, 1993, as Edu- 
cation and Sharing Day, U.S.A. I call upon 
the people of the United States, government 
officials, educators, and volunteers to observe 
the day with appropriate programs, 
monies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of April, in the year 
ae space Lord nineteen hundred and ninety- 
three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and seventeenth. 


all Ameri- 


cere- 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:24 p.m., April 2, 1993] 

NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on April 6 


Announcement of Nomination for 
Three Sub-Cabinet Posts at the 
Department of Justice 


April 2, 1993 


The President announced his choices 
today for several senior positions at the De- 
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partment of Justice. He intends to nominate 
Philip Heymann to be Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral. He is nominating Webster Lee Hubbell 
to be Associate Attorney General and Drew 
S. Days, III to be Solicitor General. 

“The team that Attorney General Reno 
and I are putting together at the Justice De- 
partment is talented, strong, and ready to 
move forward quickly to tackle the many dif- 
ficult issues the Department faces.” said the 
President. “With this core group in place, we 
can move forward to make an independent, 
aggressive force working to achieve justice 
for all Americans and safe streets across our 
country. I hope that the Senate will quickly 
confirm these outstanding individuals.” 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





March 27 
In the evening, the President attended the 
Gridiron Dinner at the Capital Hilton. 


March 28 
In the morning, the President traveled to 
Little Rock, AR. 


March 30 

In the afternoon, the President returned 
to the White House from Little Rock, AR. 

The President made available fiscal year 
1993 emergency appropriations for the De- 
partments of Agriculture and Education to 
provide assistance to victims of recent natural 
disasters. 


April I 
In the morning, the President traveled to 
the U.S. Naval Academy in Annapolis, MD, 
where he had lunch with the midshipmen. 
In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Portland, OR, where he stayed overnight. 
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In the evening, the President met at the 
Oregon Convention Center in Portland with 
a group of Governors who attended the For- 
est Conference. 

The President declared major disasters 
exist in both the State of New York, following 
the February 26 bombing of the World Trade 
Center, and in Nebraska as a result of severe 
March flooding and ice jams. The disaster 
declarations allow the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency to provide public assist- 
ance grants to affected municipalities in the 
two States. 

The President announced that he intends 
to nominate the following senior officials: 

Victor Jackovich to be Ambassador to 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; 

Walter Slocombe to be Deputy Under 
Secretary of Defense for Policy; 

Ellen Haas to be Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture for Food and Consumer Serv- 
ice. 

The President designated William Hatha- 
way to be chair of the Federal Maritime 
Commission. 

The President appointed William Timbers 
to be transition manager at the U.S. Enrich- 
ment Corporation. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted March 29 


Ronald K. Noble, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice Peter K. Nunez, re- 
signed. 


Thomas R. Pickering, 

of New Jersey, a career member of the Sen- 
ior Foreign Service, with the personal rank 
of Career Ambassador, to be Ambassador Ex- 
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traordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Russian Federation. 


Submitted March 30 


Roberta Achtenberg, 

of California, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, vice Gor- 
don H. Mansfield, resigned. 


Submitted April 1 


Leslie M. Turner, 
of New Jersey, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, vice Stella Garcia Guerra, re- 


signed. 


Avis LaVelle, 

of Illinois, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Health and Human Services, vice Alixe Reed 
Glen. 


Susan Fallows Tiemey, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of Energy (Domestic and International 
Energy Policy), vice John J. Easton, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Submitted April 2 


Harry J. Gilmore, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Armenia. 


Patrick Francis Kennedy, 
of Illinois, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State, vice Arthur W. Fort, resigned. 


Geri D. Palast, 

of California, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, vice Frances Curtin McNaught, re- 
signed. 


Steven Alan Herman, 
of New York, to be an Assistant Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy, vice Herbert Tate. 


David Gardiner, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency, 
vice J. Clarence Davies. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released March 29 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 

Transcript of a press briefing by Director of 
Communications George Stephanopoulos 


Released March 30 

Transcripts of two press briefings by Press 
Secretary Dee Dee Myers 

Transcript of a press briefing by Director of 
Communications George Stephanopoulos 


Released March 31 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 

Transcript of a press briefing by Director of 
Communications George Stephanopoulos 


Released April 1 
Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 
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Fact sheet on the “Comprehensive Child Im- 
munization Act of 1993” 


Advance text of remarks to the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors 


Released April 2 

Transcript of remarks by Vice President Gore 
on opening the Forest Conference in Port- 
land, Oregon 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 27 


H.R. 750 / Public Law 103-10 

To extend the Export Administration Act of 
1979 and to authorize appropriations under 
that Act for fiscal years 1993 and 1994 


Approved April 1 


S 284 / Public Law 103-11 

To extend the suspended implementation of 
certain requirements of the food stamp pro- 
gram on Indian reservations, and for other 


purposes 
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